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letters 


Dear IC: Our students find great pleas- 
ure and creative thinking in THE IN- 
TERCOLLEGIAN. In order for our stu- 
dents to receive the entire number of 
copies, | would appreciate your send- 
ing us copies which have come out 
since the beginning of this school year. 


JANE DESCOUROUEZ 


ELMHURST COLLEGE 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


Dear IC: On behalf of the Student 
Christian Movement of Chile, I should 


like to express our thanks for the is- 
sues Of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN' which 
reach our frontier student movement. 
They provide contact for us with the 
larger student movement and from 
time to time we are able to translate 
parts for the Chilean Student 
Movement News Letter. 

Many thanks again for the issues of 
INTERCOLLEGIAN. We remember 
the work of the student movements 
of the U.S. in our prayers here. 

SCM DONALD WILSON 
SANTIAGO, CHILE GENERAL SECRETARY 
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Illustrative 
lettering from 
Cockerel Press 


By JOHN M. KRUMM © 
Chaplain, Columbia University 


JESUS 


WAS BORN IN 
BETHLEHEM ALMOST 
NOBODY KNEW 

THAT IT HAPPENED 


ARCHBISHOP WILLIAM TEMPLE DURING WORLD WAR II when England was 
fighting off devastating German air-raids preached a remarkable Christmas sermon. It 
was entitled: “Almost Nobody Knew That It Happened.” His point was that the Christ- 
mas event was not “front-page news” on December 25, in the year Zero (or whenever it 
was). It was a quiet and unobtrusive thing that happened—a baby born to a young 
peasant girl in an improvised lodging in a small town of a remote province of the Roman 
Empire. A few shepherds, curiously enough, came to inquire about it, but the urgent 
questions of the day for the most part pushed it out of people’s minds. The new taxes 
planned by the Empire, intrigue in the High Priest’s court, rumors of uprisings planned 
against the Roman domination of Judea and Galilee—this was the “news” on that first 
Christmas. So it is that the first Christmas went unnoticed and unheralded—the event on 
which more than any other historical happening men have pinned their hopes for free- 
dom and love and peace ever since. 

So, said Dr. Temple, in war-torn England the great events are not those of which we 
read in the papers—enemy forces destroyed, international alliances reenforced, social 
and economic revolutions launched. The great events are the hidden ones—hearts estab- 
lished in trust and in love, lives transformed from anxiety to faith, revenge and hatred 
overcome by sympathy and forgiveness. We may win a victory which the headlines will 
hail and acclaim but unless God wins a victory in the hearts of our English people the 
angels of God will have no reason to sing together for joy. 

This Christmas scale of values of which the Archbishop spoke always judges and re- 
bukes our worldliness which gives priority to the enormous and the noisy and the success- 
ful. “The first shall be last and the last first.” God does not measure as we measure. He 
cares most about the invisible qualities of human life and human relationships. We are 
right in plunging into the problems of our age and sharing the concerns of our genera- 
tion, but our interest is not quite that of our colleagues and co-workers who do not share 
the Christmas perspective. Always we are chiefly concerned with what happens inside 
human hearts, whether the miracle of transformation from anxiety and self-centeredness 
to faith and love is taking place. However we may surround our Christmas holiday with 
magnificence and ceremony and festivity—at its heart is this celebration of the quiet 
ways of God in human life and the priority of the invisible and inconspicuous in His 
Kingdom. “How silently, how silently, the wondrous gift is given. So God imparts to 
human hearts the blessings of His heaven.” 
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WINNER OF FIRST PRIZE 

KAY M. EWERT is a junior at the University of Kansas, preparing to 
teach English and speech. This is her first entry in a literary contest. 
She gives credit to her English class instructor at Bethel College 
who advised: “Write about a subject with which you have had 
experience and that you can understand.” This story is based on 
a real life situation in a town in which she once lived. She says 

the actual results were more drastic than in the story. 


by? * last light of the high school auditorium blinked out as 
Sandy Morris stepped through the front double doors and i | 
out into the black night. She shivered a little as the crisp a er 
fall air crept up the sleeves of her coat. wt 
“Hey, there—what’s a young lady doing out alone in the 
middle of the night?” 
Startled, she turned and saw a tall young man locking oe 
_ the school doors and then slowly walking toward her. Es 
“Oh, Jack Logan! I didn’t recognize you, in the dark. - 
Golly, it’s a spooky night.” 
“It's late for you to be out alone. Why aren’t you with 
the other girls?” | 
“Oh, most of them had dates. Babs and Louise and I 
were supposed to sell pop but they met some guys and 
wanted to go home early. So I said I’d stay and clean up. I 


didn’t notice that everyone had gone.” “And the band sounded just super at the dance! You sure 
Jack spoke hesitatingly. play a mean trumpet!” 
_Wwoulg you like me to go back in and call your dad? Receiving no response other than a vague “thanks” she 
He’d probably come after you.’ turned her attention to keeping up with his long athletic 
Sandy drew up her plump fifteen years and said stiffly, strides. In a short time, they were in front of her house. 
“There's really no need to call my father. He’s probably in Jack stopped long enough to say, “I think you'll be O.K. 
bed anyway. I'll make it all right, thank you!” now. Goodnight.” Then he walked on. 
Then, with the realization of the dark lonely walk ahead, “Goodnight—and thanks,” Sandy called as she watched 
she seized upon an idea. his broad shoulders vanish in the night. 


“Why can’t I just tag along with you? You go right past 
my house on your way home.” 
Jack was obviously surprised at her quick suggestion. He 


stuffed his hands into his pockets and frowned. Sandy woke up late the next morning. Jumping out of 
“No. I think I'd better call your dad. He'll be glad to—" — eq. she dressed quickly in levis and charged into the living 
“Oh, for gosh sakes,” Sandy broke in. “There’s no sense nawne: 

in that. I don’t care if you are two years oBer, Dad trusts “Good morning, Daddy. Is the paper here yet?” 

you more than any other kid in school. He’s said so lots of “I take it you mean the sport’s page. Yes, if your mother 

a hasn’t already spread it out under the sink. She has it in the | | 


“It really isn’t a question of that. It's just he kitchen,” Mr. Morris replied as he propped his feet up on 
shrugged his shoulders. “I guess it's O.K. But I'm dog-tired the divan and stuffed a yellow pillow behind his graying 


so let’s hurry!” head. 
“Gee, I'd think $0! You played a terrific game tonight. | Sandy dashed into the kitchen and out again, with the} | 
never dreamed we'd beat Lakeview and all those beautiful folded paper. Seating herself Turkish fashion on the floor, 
4 passes and that one run—whew! A person must be awful she turned promptly to the sports page and its two-inch; ‘ 
7 smart to think up all those plays.” : caption: 


; “You have to memorize them, not think Rien up,” Jack 
LOGAN LEADS LANDSLIDE OVER LAKEVIEW ] 


| replied. 
| Sandy waited for him to say more, but when he didn't 


she continued. 


Baker’s Field was the scene of a bitter duel be- 
tween traditional enemies. . . . Both teams were 
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well matched. . . . Outstanding was Smithville’s 
4-year letterman, quarterback Jack Logan. Fans 
were thrilled by his soaring 45-yard pass and sen- 
sational 85-yard run late in the third period... . 


Sandy felt a little tingle of pride in these exploits. She 
sprawled on the floor to read the full story of this exciting 
game. 
From the kitchen, came Mrs. Morris, drying her hands 
on her apron. From the doorway she looked lovingly down 
on the engrossed young girl. 

“How was the dance last night, punkin?” 

“Oh, Mom, it was super! There were gobs of kids there 
and everybody was feeling good because we won.” Sandy 
sat up. “And do you remember me telling you about Jack 
Logan organizing a dance band of his own? They played 
for the first time last night and the kids were just wild about 
it! He played one solo that was absolutely dreamy!” 

Mr. Morris got up from the sofa and yawned. 

“That Logan boy has talent and in a lot of different areas. 
He is on the honor roll too.” 

He turned to his wife. “Ellen, did I tell you that the list 
of candidates for Man-About-School was turned into my 


office yesterday and Jack’s name is on it? I think that really 


says something for the school. He’s a fine boy and I only 
wish more of the boys would follow his example.” 

Mrs. Morris laughed. 

“Yes, that would certainly make your job as principal a 
lot easier! And now how about less talk and some hot pan- 
cakes?” 

“[’m ready anytime,” boomed Mr. Morris as he playfully 
pulled Sandy to her feet and gently pushed her and his wife 
into the kitchen. 


Saturday afternoon was a busy time at Joe’s Jive. The 
booths were filled with teenagers, sipping cherry phosphates 
and reliving Friday night’s football game. Draped over the 
self-service counter were several of Smithville’s T-formation 
and seated at the back was a bespectacled bookworm pains- 
takingly carving his initials in the splintered table. 


Sandy entered, bought a coke, and carried it through the. 


smoke-filled room to a vacant booth. In a few minutes her 
two friends approached. Sandy looked up. 

“Louise!—hey, sit down. Did you have fun last night, 
Babs?” 

“Just dreamy!” Babs replied as she slid into the seat. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


Announcing the 


PRIZE AWARDS 


in The Intercollegian contest for student writers 


First Prize, $100—-THE INNOCENCE OF TRUTH 
by Kay M. Ewert, University of Kansas 


Second Prize, $75—-THE FAILURE OF LIBERAL RE- 
LIGION 


by Jack Lankford, University of Wisconsin 


Third Prize, $50——-THE WAY OF CONVERSION 
by Richard Wertz, Yale University 


The next five prizes, a copy of Modern Poetry and the 
Christian Tradition: WHILE STUDENTS WAIT, by Keith 
M. Ladd, Dartmouth. A LITTLE WHILE LONGER, by Barbara 
Buller, South Dakota. ONE LUMP OR TWO, by Diana B. 
Sadler, University of Kansas. THE COMPROMISE, by Janet 
Wynn, Sweet Briar College. RELIGION AND THE COLLEGE 
CAMPUS, by Georgie Anne Geyer, Northwestern College. 


The next ten prizes, a two-year subscription to THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN: John D. Wagoner, William Penn 
College. Edward Dew, Pomona College. Harold Stessel, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Roy C. Lundin, George 

Grover E. Foley, Harvard Divinity 

School. John Sipple, University of Wisconsin. Lois 

(Erdmann) Yatzeck, University of Chicago. Janet M. 

Adler, Syracuse University. William Curtis, Oberlin Col- 

lege. Janet Mueller, Coe College. 


Williams College. 


The Judges: Stanley R. Hopper, Dean of the Graduate 
School, Drew University, Madison, N. J. A. L. 
Kershaw, Epiphany Episcopal Church, Newport, 
New Hampshire. Nathan A. Scott, Jr., Assistant 
Professor of Theology and Literature, Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago. 


How the winners were chosen 

Approximately 100 manuscripts, coming from college 
students all over the United States, were entered in THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN contest. Manuscripis were carefully 
read and evaluated. Thirty survived that first critical 
scrutiny. The applied criteria were those previously an- 
nounced: skill in writing and sensitivity to aspirations, 
achievements and concerns of students and faculty 
members. 


We are mightily pleased that the first award has been 
won by an undergraduate student, the more so since she 
was in competition with several authors now taking 
graduate study in advanced institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Miss Ewerts THE INNOCENCE OF TRUTH was 
given two first places and one second place, for the 
highest point-average among the entries. The judges 
were in agreement that this manuscript shows in an en- 
couraging degree those skills of analysis and delineation 
which are the basis of all good writing. We plan to pub- 
lish in future issues of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Others of 
the “top’’ manuscripts. 
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innocence of truth 


CONTINUED 


“Wasn't Jack Logan’s band just the most?” 

Sandy's eyes began to dance. 

“You know it! But I bet you kids can’t guess who walked 
me home last night!” 

“I'd heard some rumors, but is it really true?” A shadow 
of disapproval passed over Bab’s face. 

“If you mean Jack Logan, it’s true. I guess it’s not every 
day a girl gets to walk home with a football hero!” 

Babs looked uncomfortable. 

“No, I-I guess not. Sandy, he didn’t try to-to-hold your 
hand or anything, did he?” she blurted out. 

“Of course not! We just walked.” 

Sandy turned to Louise, who stood beside the booth, 
staring. 

“What's the matter, Louise?” 

“My mother says you shouldn't have done it. She says 
she wonders what your folks thought to let you do such a 
thing! I guess I'd better not be seen with you any more!” 

With that, Louise marched across the room to join a 
group of chattering girls at the counter. 

“What's eating her, Babs? She sounds like I committed 
a crime or something. My folks don’t even know about last 
night. And what business is it of her mom’s anyway.” 

“Let's go,” said Babs. 

As the two girls rose, a sudden silence fell on the crowded 
room. Every eye was fixed on them, and a whisper here and 
there emphasized the stillness. 

It was a relief to step out into the autumn daylight. Sandy 
turned to Babs, “Well, I'll have to go home now. Why don’t 
we go to a show or something tonight?” 

‘““No—I don’t think I can,” Babs hedged. 

“Got a date?” 

“No,” she hesitated. “I'll call you.” 

She turned and hurried off down the street, leaving Sandy 
standing alone on the corner. 

“Call me if you can,” Sandy shouted after her. 

Sandy shuffled through the crackling leaves that the rising 
wind skittered along the sidewalk in red and yellow swirls. 
She shivered a little and noticed that the sky was turning a 
pale gray. 

Turning into her yard, she ran up the porch steps, two at 
a time, and began to pull off her mittens and unbutton her 
coat. She burst through the front door, banged it shut, and 
flung her coat over a chair. Her mother was talking on the 
phone. 

“Yes, Babs, I'll tell her. Thank you for calling. Good-bye.” 

Mrs. Morris turned to her rosy-cheeked daughter. 

“Sandy, must you always slam the door?” 

“I’m sorry, Mom. Was that Babs that called?” 

“Yes. She said to tell you she can’t go to the show to- 
night. Something about a job for her mother. Sandy, I want 
to have a talk with you!” 

Sandy plumped down on the sofa, curling her legs up 
under her. Mrs. Morris sat down beside her and looked 
thoughtfully at the curling flame in the fireplace. 

“Sandy, I’ve been getting telephone calls all day. Did you 
have a date with Jack Logan last night?” 
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“Golly, no! He just walked me home.” 

Mrs. Morris stared at her daughter in disbelief. 

“Walked you home! Oh, Sandy, how in the world did bese 
happen? Why weren't you with the other girls?” 

“Babs and Louise went home with boys so I| was left 
alone. It was so late that I didn’t want to wake Daddy up 
so I asked Jack if I could walk with him.” 

“Oh, no! Then it’s all our fault. We should have come 
and gotten you,” Mrs. Morris groaned as she put her head 
in her hands. 

“But, Mother, what’s so wrong about it all? He just walked 
me to the house and then went right on home—it was right 
on his way.” 

Sandy’s mother put her hand on her daughter’s knee. 

“Darling, don’t you see? You just don’t do things like 
that. You just don’t walk home with a—well, a boy much 
older and one that you don’t know very well and—you just 
have to be careful about those things, that’s all.” 

“Oh, Mom. I’ve known Jack ever since grade school and 
two years isn’t so terribly much older. He is quiet and polite 
and you know that Dad says he’s one of the finest guys in 
school. Anyway, he just walked me home. That’s all there 
was to it!” Sandy resented her mother’s insinuations. 

“Well, perhaps there was nothing to it,” Mrs. Morris said 
thoughtfully. “One thing for sure, the people in this town 
are certainly up in the air over this matter!” 

She walked into her kitchen, her shoulders drooping and 
worried lines etched deep in her forehead. Sandy stared 
perplexedly into the fire. 


Sunday morning dawned gray and cold. As the church 
bells pealed, the Morris car drove down the street and 
parked in front of the square red-brick church. In the church 
vestibule the Morrises shook hands with friends and said 
the usual “good mornings”, then they entered the quiet 
sanctuary and sat in a middle pew. 

Sandy let her thoughts wander to the events of the pre- 
vious night. She and her father had had a long talk but 
somehow it still didn’t make sense. Everyone tried to attach 
strange meanings to her walk home with Jack Logan. It was 
confusing. 

The organ music penetrated her thoughts and bineiaiet 
her back to the pine-paneled walls of the church. As the 
thin rays of light coming through the stain-glassed windows 
gently touched the heads of the congregation, the minister 
walked forward from his seat in the choir loft to the pulpit. 
Then the first hymn—the prayer—the scripture and the ser- 
mon. 

Sandy sank back into the pew and let herself be carried 
along with the low musical voice of the preacher. 


“We can never hope for world peace until we are at peace 
with ourselves in our own nation. Obviously, we accept 
that statement as a very simple and basic truth, causing 
little objection or argument. The very obviousness of the 
profoundness is the innocence of truth. But how often in 
our everyday lives do we try to find exceptions. How often 
do we try to revise the basic truths to fit our individual 
needs until the innocent truth loses all identity! Only as 
we, in our individual lives, can learn to live with peoples 
of all beliefs and of all races; only as we can do away 
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with unfounded prejudice and live as brother with brother; 
then, and only then, will we have grounds to ask for peace 


with other countries. ... 


The minister's words became lost in loud whisperings of 
two white-haired ladies in the back row. Snatches of their 
conversation caught Sandy’s attention. 

“Yes, the. principal's daughter” “that Jack Logan” 

“having affair” “must do something about 
that” “some parents, I must say” “these young 
people” “no morals. 

Sandy's cheeks burned. She felt hurt and dazed. The rest 
of the service was only a vague jumble. With her parents, 
she walked out of church. 


Sunday evening found Sandy miserably slumped into a 
chair, deep in gloom. Mrs. Morris, book in hand, sat on the 
sofa. 

At the sound of the doorbell, Sandy opened the door, to 
see a bald-headed man standing on the porch. 

“Good evening, Mr. Lawton. Won’t you come in?” 

“Thank you, Miss Morris. Is your father here?” Mr. 
Lawton stomped into the cozy room. _ 

“Yes, I'm here. How are you, Lawton?” Mr. Morris 
greeted the visitor and smiled. “May I take your coat?” 


GEORGES ROUAULT 
Three Figures in Colloquy 


‘‘No—no. I’m here for only a short time so I might as well 
get to the point. And Ill just stand, thank you,” he snapped 
stiffly as Sandy offered a chair. 

“Morris, do you have any idea of the disgrace your 
daughter has brought upon you?” 

Sandy looked up, startled. 

‘Why—what do you mean?” demanded Mr. Morris. 

“Simply that your daughter has been carrying on an af- 
fair with Jack Logan and as a member of the school board 
and interested in your welfare, | am here to inform you of 
this,” blustered Mr. Lawton. 

“Well, really, I am quite aware of the circumstances. It 
happens that Jack was merely kind enough to keep my 
daughter company on the way home from the dance Friday 
night.” 

“Merely! You, as principal of our school and adminis- 
trator over our children, can stand there and make light of 
such a situation?” 

Mr. Lawton’s face reddened in rage. Mr. Morris cleared 
his throat. 

“It has been the policy as long as I’ve been principal here 
that in my home and in the school there will be no prejudice 
or discrimination in any of my dealings with the students. 
Jack is a fine boy and it is unfortunate that this happened. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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innocence of truth 


CONTINUED 


I put full blame on myself for neglecting to pick up my 
daughter. However, it is a small matter and has no signifi- 
cance,” he replied heatedly. | 

Mr. Lawton exploded, “No significance! Do you realize 
the disgraceful example this girl has set for our community?” 

“Will you kindly remember that you’re speaking about 
my daughter!” 

“Your daughter or not,” Mr. Lawton shouted, livid with 
anger. “She has poisoned the minds of our young people by 
walking home with a Nigger!” 

There was a moment of deathly quiet. Sandy stared 
blankly at the furious man, her face white. Mr. Morris re- 
covered his composure and began to speak quietly. 

“Mr. Lawton, you've been subjected to a lot of pressure 
from unfounded rumors and gossip that people are spread- 
ing. Can’t we talk this thing over and—”’ 

His words were cut short as Sandy rose from her chair, 
broke into tears, and rushed from the room. 

She flung herself on her bed. Through her sobs she heard 
her father’s voice in the living room talking to Mr. Lawton. 
Then the front door closed. Slowly her parents entered her 
room. 

“Sandy, dear, don’t cry. Everything will be all right,” 
soothed Mrs. Morris as she gently patted her daughter’s 
back. 

‘“B-but Mother, wh-what about d-daddy’s job and every- 
one’s being s-so mad at us?” Sandy managed to ask. 

“Don’t you worry about that. Lawton got a little worked 
up but in a few weeks everyone will forget this little inci- 
dent,” Mr. Morris reassured her as he stood by the bed and 
smiled. 
“B-but I didn’t d-do anything wrong. Wh-why has it 
r-raised so much fuss?” 

Mrs. Morris stood up, unfolded a comforter lying at the 
foot of the bed, and tenderly covered Sandy. 

‘Punkin, it was just acting without thinking on your part. 
Please don’t let this with Jack go any further. We'll all have 
to be very careful for awhile so that people won't have any 
more food for gossip, and they'll soon forget this ever hap- 
pened. But it'll take time so we'll have to forget it ourselves 
and not let it bother us. Now go to sleep, and don’t cry any 
more.” 

She gently kissed Sandy’s wet cheek, and walked to the 
door. Mr. Morris patted his daughter, turned out the light, 
and putting his arm around his wife, walked with her into 
the hall. 

Sandy burst out, “It isn’t fair! People are terrible! I didn't 
do anything wrong. If Jack would’ve been white, it wouldn't 
have made any difference!” 

The door softly clicked shut. 

“She'll be all right,” said Mr. Morris. “This is something 
she'll have to realize and work out for herself.” 

In the living room, Mr. Morris picked up a newspaper. 
Mrs. Morris tried to finish sewing but she could only stare 
vacantly into the fireplace. 

Putting the paper down, Mr. Morris said sharply, “She’s 
right, Ellen. You know she’s right.” 
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By ROSALIE OAKES 
YWCA Executive 
University of Texas 


can 


OF ALL THE FESTIVALS of the Christian year, the 
celebration of Christmas has been the most profaned. Most 
of the student readers of INTERCOLLEGIAN will not remember, 
but we oldsters of the faculty and Y staff, can recall the silly 
pranks of Hallowe’en and the school plays about the Pil- 
grim Fathers at Thanksgiving time, each occasion observed 
with delight and quite independent of the other. Nowadays 
one can hardly find a Jack O’ Lantern in the five and ten 
without having to plough through the special merchandise 
being unloaded upon the counters for the Christmas sales! 
The groceries and drugstores become department stores and 
the department stores take on the functions of home and 
church at Christmas, and it is no wonder that Santa Claus 
takes place of the Christ child and that the humble manger 
in a stable is displaced by an over-laden “Christmas tree.” 

Where, among the clutter of special Christmas editions of 
every gadget conceived by the ingenuity of man, can we find 
an inkling of the Christmas message? Is there any way to 
restore the observance of the advent of God himself to a 
fitting, meaningful place in the Christian community? 

It would be foolish to try to abolish Christmas! The 
Puritans tried to do that in 1644 but the festival was re- 
stored in the American colonies. It would be worse than 
foolish to attempt to reform the commercial binge. As far 
back as 245 A.D. Origen condemned the celebration of 
Christ’s birth as if he were a pagan king, but the revelry 
continued. Refusing to send cards or exchange gifts is not 
the answer, either. 

Can we celebrate Christmas in 1956? Yes—because we 
must. There is:something in the air at Christmas time that is 
absolutely irresistible. In spite of the almost nauseating con- 


tradiction of our inherited traditions and the stifling com- ' 


mercialization which encumber the humble birth at Bethle- 
hem, there is no ignoring the winsome child. Even the most 
hard-hearted give in to him. I can remember clipping from 
an American Magazine about 1930 a sentimental account, 
said to be true, of an undeclared armistice observed at the 
front from midnight on Christmas Eve until midnight Christ- 
mas day during World I. In The Valley of the Shadow 
Pastor Hans Lilje tells of his sudden summons by the Com- 
mandant to administer Holy Communion to two fellow 
prisoners in a Nazi concentration camp on Christmas Day, 
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Should Christmas be abolished? The Puritans tried to! 
What does Christmas mean on your campus? Rosalie Oakes 
gives some thoughtful and specific suggestions. 


Christmas? 


1944.1 No conversation was permitted among the prisoners, 
and the Commandant remained in the cell. Afterward, as the 
tragic group returned to their solitary confinement, the Com- 
mandant shook the pastor’s hand twice and said, “Thank 
you! You cannot imagine what you have done for me this 
evening, in my sad and difficult daily work.’ What is it 
about Christmas that invades man’s pride and selfishness? 


The rejected gift 


This is no sentimental children’s festival we celebrate. We 
believe that in Jesus’ birth God “became flesh and dwelt 
among us,” that he humbled himself to become as a little 
child to share our total human experience. Heresy to some. 
Foolishness to others. But miracle to the Christian! Such a 
gift of love to so undeserving Israel, and how quickly she 
rejected him. For centuries the prophets had pointed to this 
moment— 


“Behold my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen, in 
whom my soul delights; I have put my spirit upon him, 
he will bring forth justice to the nations.” 

“The Lord was pleased, for his righteousness sake, to 
magnify his law and make it glorious. But this is a 
people: robbed and plundered. They are all of them 
trapped in holes and hidden in prisons; 

They have become a prey with none to rescue, a spoil 
with none to say, ‘Restore! 

Who among you will give ear to this, will attend and 
listen for the time to come.’ 


But to no avail. It took God’s life in the world, his death 
and resurrection to convince self-confident man that God 


_ cared about him. Perhaps, we, like Israel in Isaiah’s time 


are so caught up in the struggle to be a person in our world 
or so “trapped in holes” of the typical Christmas schedule 
that we cannot recognize God’s law made glorious. We have 
been sent One who came and said “Restore!”, but we have 
let the din of “White Christmas” drown out “Joy to the 
World, the Lord is Come!” 


1Excerpts reprinted in Motive, December, 1953, with permission 
of the Muhlenberg Press. 


2Isaiah 42:1; 21-23—R.S.V. 


There is another element in this irresistible message of 
Christmas which lies at the core of our faith. The miracle 
of God’s gift has little meaning to modern man who sees his 
salvation in technology. We say we must give of ourselves 
to our loved ones and friends at Christmas because God 
gave himself for us. So we wear ourselves out shopping for 
a gift more novel than last year’s—or as expensive as the 
one we expect to receive—and violate the whole spirit of the 
season. Have you ever seriously tried to select a gift for a 
special person that would express your real affection, only 
to have the friend ignore the gift completely? This must be 
how God feels—in a mundane sense—when we ignore his 
greatest gift. It is important for all of us to learn to give 
generously of our means and of ourselves, especially at 
Christmas. But it is also necessary to learn how to_receive. 
It has taken many Christians a long time to comprehend 
their need for God’s love. “Where meek souls will receive 
him still, the dear Christ enters in.’ 


Celebrating Christmas on your campus 


The college and university campuses are no different than 
the average community in this matter of Christmas frenzy, 
except that the parties begin two weeks earlier. Every group 
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can we celebrate Christmas? 


CONTINUED 


is anxious to make some noble gesture in keeping with the 
season—such as giving a group of underprivileged children 
their tenth party of the week—so that they can settle down 
to plans for their own big dance. How can the Christian 
Association help the students and faculty members recap- 
ture the real message of Christmas? Many colleges seem too 
large these days to even dream of 4 single event that would 
pull the whole community together. Perhaps a combination 
of several of these events would reach a larger number than 
we would think possible: 


e Sororities and fraternities and other living units might 
welcoine some assistance in selecting a Christmas project. 
Here is an opportunity for the Christian Association to in- 
terpret sound policy in social service which could stimulate 
these groups to establish long-range constructive service in 
the community, rather than contmuing the “Lady Bounti- 
ful” role of filling a food basket for a needy family. 


e Iraditional pageants might be transformed into exciting 
religious drama if the drama and music departments of the 
college were invited early enough to co-sponsor a campus- 
wide event. At Cornell this is planned a year in advance. 


e Caroling services never grow old. At the College of the 
Pacific the Christian Association involves all the living 
groups in a caroling procession from house to house, led by 
the A Cappella choir. Residents of each house join the pro- 
cession after each stop. The faculty joins them at the Presi- 
dent’s home, and everyone goes together to the auditorium 
where they continue to sing carols by groups, and the drama 
department presents tableaux during the caroling. 


e Washington University (at St. Louis) YMCA-YWCA 
sponsor an International Bazaar to raise money for the Y 


holiday tips 


As groups plan ways to share during Christmas, help them to 
consider ‘gifts’ that represents a true spirit of giving. Do 
projects—small or large—take into consideration not only the 
interests of the givers but the happiness and self-respect of 
the receivers? Perhaps the family for whom a group plans to 
fill a basket would much prefer a gift certificate (some of the 
food stores sell them during the holidays) that would entitle 
them to make their own purchases according to their own 
tastes. Or a mother and father might themselves like to choose 
toys and clothes for their children—some communities provide 
a central place where this can be done, and workers, repairers, 
and collectors are needed. Perhaps children for whom groups 
like to give parties might be happier if someone helped them 
to have a party for their own special friends or loved ones. 
Some of the bed patients in an institution might prefer, instead 
of gifts for themselves, boxes of new cards, simple toilet 
articles, and wrappings so that they, too, could share with 
others. Check the agencies and institutions in your community 
to find out just how and where to give in some of these 
ways. There will be lots of ways to contribute and, fortunately, 
put even more strain on one’s ingenuity than on the budget. 


November-December Bookshelf 
YWCA Publication Services, N. Y. 
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budget, but also to help provide educational and more cop. 
structive gifts at a reasonable cost. 


e Celebration of the Advent, Christmas and Epiphany sea. 
sons of the Christian year would tie the total meaning of the 
season together for many people. This might be done in eo. 
operation with other Christian groups on campus. 


e Feature articles in the campus paper on the best selection 
of books (there are many inexpensive ones) and recordings 
for Christmas gifts, supported by displays of these in the col. 
lege store, would be welcomed by many students and faculty 
members. 


The meaning of Christmas in the CA 


Within the Christian Association there should be concerted 
effort to think through the meaning of the Christmas season. 

Washington State College YWCA plans for time in the 
program for discussions on the meaning of Christmas and 
Easter, to try to grasp the full impact of the gospel. The 
University of New Hampshire Protestant Association plans 
caroling visits to the homes of the ill and shut-ins on campus, 
They also stress sacrificial giving from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas, and for several years have sent C A R E packages 
to needy relatives of foreign students. 

Last year at Texas we simplified our traditional Christmas. 
Party, eliminating informal drama and formal worship. The 
members popped corn at three fireplaces with Board families 
and helped trim a tree with strung popcorn and cranberries, 
We brought in the Yule Log, sat on the floor and sang carols, 
and heard several old Christmas stories told by a talented 
story teller. That was all, but it meant a great deal. 

The Worship, Chapel or Program Committee could pro- 
vide materials and suggestions for individual preparation 
for Christmas. These might include (1) keeping Christmas 
simple—gifts, cards, meals, parties; (2) use of Advent sea- 
son for more carefully planned private meditation. (Old 
prophecies of the Messiah—lIsaiah 40, 42, 53, 60, 66, Jere. 
miah 31, Micah 4, Malachi |, 3—Psalm 104—and reread 
Matthew's whole gospel); (3) learn the words and musi 
of several unfamiliar Christmas hymns or carols; (4) visi 
churches of all denominations to receive the beauty ané 
wealth of the varied traditions. 

It is important that we celebrate Christmas in our wor 
ship—‘in our hearts”, as Charles Dickens says in The| 
Christmas Carol and in the total Christian Association pro- 
gram. But this should never mean that we cut ourselves of 
from the campus or the community. We must learn to cele- 
brate Christmas in the world in spite of and in the midst 0! 
materialism and confusion. Christmas vacation will take! 
most of us home to our families. This year, let us take some | 
thing else in our suitcases than the new formal and gifts fo, 
the family. Let us take a deeper understanding of the goo 
news of God's gift of his love in the Christ child and re 
ceptive hearts to accept his gift. 


“O come, all ye faithful 
Joyful and triumphant 
O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem 
Come and behold him, 
Born the King of Angels; 
O come, let us adore him 
Christ the Lord!” 
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Have 


summer projects 


been a part of your college background? Plan now for 1957 


work discuss 
together together 


“Y” summer projects are based on a belief in the worth and dignity of each 
individual, the responsibility of man to take action on behalf of his fellowmen | 
and belief in the relevance of the Christian faith to all areas of life. 


“Y” projects, reflecting the concerns and program of the total movement, are 
international, interracial and intercreedal. 


». 4 Projects are designed to: 

e Provide students with an opportunity to give service in situations of need. 
e Deepen their understanding of the Christian faith. 

e Gain insight into contemporary social problems. 

e Experience Christian love and community through group living. 


In “Y” projects, students live together and with the help of mature leaders 
they share ideas, experiences, cooking, cleaning, fun and sometimes money. 


4 There is no place for the spectator here. This involves commitment and iden- 
tification and from it many students have come to see what they are called 
to be and do. , 
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SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


| am interested in the following projects: 


Please send me additional information and necessary application blanks: 


NAME = ._.CLASS YEAR 
COLLEGE 


ADDRESS . 


BARBARA B. BIRD 
3 600 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


WORK-STUDY SEMINARS FOR LEADERSHIP TRAINING— 
Estes Park, Colo. and Martha’s Vineyard, Edgartown, Mass. 


Students are employed in a YMCA family vacation center and confer- 
ence ground in Colorado or in a summer resort hotel in Massachu- 
setts. Two or three evenings a week are spent in seminar sessions 
designed to help students develop leadership qualities and skills and 
to acquaint them with Christian Association concerns. At Estes, the 
YMCA pays room and board plus a small honorarium. Students at 
Martha’s Vineyard receive $200-$300 plus their room and board for 
the summer. 
ESTES PARK, Colorado 


APPROXIMATE DATES: June 1—August 31 
TO APPLY: Write Ruth Hughes, 1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, Kans. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, Edgartown, Massachusetts 
DATES: June 23—-September 3 
TO APPLY: Charles O’Connor, 167 Tremont Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


SERVICE PROJECT WITH MIGRANTS—Texas Gulf Coast 


Every summer thousands of migratory farm workers and their fam- 
ilies must move with the harvest season from area to area throughout 
Texas. These families lose the ordinary ties of community living and 
become strangers, often resented as “intruders.” 

In cooperation with the Texas Council of Churches, this project 
provides students with an opportunity for significant Christian service. 
Students organize Bible schools, club groups, family nights, work 
with community councils and spend one day a week studying the 
problems of migrant labor, the economics of cotton production, prob- 
lems of health, the Christian basis for social action and the building 
of Christian communities. 

cost: $20 plus travel to project 


DATES: July 1—August 15 
TO APPLY: Ned Linegar, 3012 Maple Avenue, Dallas 4, Texas 


STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY—Minneapolis and St. Paul 


We are in the midst of a new industrial revolution. What is this revolu- 
tion doing to the industrial worker, to his family, to labor-management 
relations and to our society as a whole? 

In this project, students will hold regular factory jobs with regular 
hours and salaries. Through seminars they will study the questions 
stated above and examine the relevance of the Christian faith to eco- 
nomic life. Students live together and earnings cover living costs plus 
some savings. 


FEES: About $30 
APPROXIMATE DATES: June 14—August 23 3 
TO APPLY: Vernon Hathaway, 30 So. 9th St., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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summer 


LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL Yor 


The Christian leader is called to serve the members the 
ever they may be and to involve them personally ab 
Leadership Training Schools help presidents al cab 
and CA’s become effective Christian leaders. Membgs are 
the Pacific School of Religion or Union Theologid Ser 
they receive six semester hours credit: (1) Introdution 1 
Ethics, (3) Leadership in Student Christian Associgons. 
Students live, work, study and play together asfunds 
integrated experience in Christian community. k. 
n, 


WEST COAST LEADERSHIP SCHOOL—Pacific School of 
cosT: Approximately $200. 


NEW YORK LEADERSHIP SCHOOL—Union Theological $ninai 
cost: Approximately $300. TO APPLY FOR EITHER{HOO! 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENS? SE 
Students hold full-time jobs, usually as typists orenog 


of the Christian faith and to help them find the 
at home and at school. Students earn enough mone} 


FEES: Approximately $65 for program. DATES: June H-Aug 
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gressional hearings, observe the Senate, the Housed t 
live together and participate in a seminar prograiilesig 
to the problems of our government today; to invegate 
is in 


1957 


| 


. man does not live by bread alone... 


York City and Berkeley, California 


a the group, to help others use their talents what- 
lly angvitally in the fellowship of the group. 

nts aif cabinet members of campus YWCA’s, YMCA’s 
Aembgs are full-time summer session students either in 
Ologi Seminary. They take three courses for which 
trodution to the Christian Faith, (2) Christian Social 
SSOCigONS. 

er afunder the leadership of skilled directors have an 


| of iio, Berkeley, California. DATES: June 20—August 4. 


gical Yninary, New York City. DATES: July 3—August 17. 
Use coupon. 
ZENS SEMINAR—Washington, D. C. 


ts orfenographers in government agencies. However, 


signed to give them an intimate introduction 
invegate the implications of these problems in terms 
in which they may act as responsible citizens 
cover living expenses plus travel in some cases. 


june August 31. TO APPLY: Use coupon. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—New York City and Chicago 


Wide is the gap between the world which is and the world which ought 
to be. The masses of people in the blighted areas of our urban com- 
munities, exploited, crowded, lonely, cry out to us seeking the ways 
to help themselves. | 

Working in outstanding social agencies under the supervision of 
trained social workers, students in these two projects have an oppor- 
tunity to help alleviate some of the special problems people face in 
large cities. In addition to their work, students participate in an inten- 
sive seminar program designed to acquaint them with the problems of 
urbanization, the cities in which they work and with Christian social 
action and service. Students work for room and board or a small 
salary which is generally adequate to cover living costs, fees and pro- 
vide a small savings. 


APPROXIMATE DATES: June 28—August 18 
TO APPLY: Use coupon 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINARS 


This year NSCY will sponsor its 10th Annual International Seminar 
program since the war. As in the past these programs are planned 
each year for students who have a real desire not only to see but to 
understand their world. Each seminar is directed by a qualified leader. 


A. The Introduction to Europe Seminars will provide students an 
opportunity to talk with outstanding leaders in government, edu- 
-ucation, the church, politics and social agencies in the countries 
visited as well as informal meetings with European students. 

1. NORTHERN SEMINAR will include visits to England, Scotland, 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, Holland. Cost approxi- 
mately $900 (including round trip air travel). 

2. SOUTHERN SEMINAR will include England, France, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, Switzerland, Germany, Holland. Cost approxi- 
mately $900 (including round trip air travel). 


B. Orientation to Europe will provide one week of talks and dis- 
cussion with outstanding leaders in New York, England and Hol- 
land to help students get an understanding of the social, po- 
litical, religious context within which to set their summer in 
Europe—be it work camp, hosteling, study, or individual 
travel. Cost approximately $415. 


All seminars will travel together to and from Europe in a chartered 
DC 4 plane operated by a major air line flying regular scheduled 
services across the Atlantic. 


DATES: June 27—August 15 
TO APPLY: Use coupon 
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SUMMER PROJECTS CONTINUED 


some students projects have meant 


e lhe greatest personal growth period in my life. 


e Lhe summer has made me feel like a person, though insecure at times, 


accepted, moreover, loved by wonderful people. s 
e / never realized six weeks could prove so important as to change almost 
the whole course of my life. | | : f 
e /f only more people could witness the growing of a Christian community. oh 
° | 
have you thought what projects could mean to you? —sE-_s 
ARE YOU WONDERING WHAT VOCATION TO CHOOSE? and women, coming to know them as persons more 0 
Perhaps you have never found anything you thought completely than most college situations provide for . . . p 
you'd really like to do in life or are not sure in what by sharing yourself in relationships in which barriers | 
areas your special abilities lie . . . perhaps you have and pretenses fall away . . . by learning the joy of giv- - 
wondered what relationship your Christian faith should ing and receiving? 
have to your vocational choice. Have you thought how 
a project might help you . . . by allowing you to test | 
interests and abilities, not as a spectator, but as a ARE YOU WORKING YOUR WAY THROUGH COLLEGE 
player right on the field . . . by opening up new voca- and wondering how YOU could “afford” a summer 
| tional possibilities . . . by helping you to think about project? Students who have felt that they couldn't “af- 
your vocation in terms of your total life and self ford” not to participate have always found a way. a 
potential. Some students have planned ahead one or maybe two | ‘ 
years . . . some have gotten scholarships from their ‘ 
ARE YOU A TECHNICAL OR PROFESSIONAL STUDENT? local CA’s, churches, service clubs or interested civic f 
Have you been concerned because the academic con- leaders . . . some have gotten small school loans . . . p 
centration in your field has kept you from pursuing others have stayed out of school a quarter or semester 
some of your interests in the social sciences, religion or to work. Don’t let finances stand in YOUR way! a 
philosophy? As a specialist, an engineer, a home econ- Ci 
omist, a lawyer, or a doctor have you thought about : is 
how frequently your job will effect the fiber of the | ARE YOU A NEW CA OFFICER OR PRESIDENT wondering — 
broader community and the human values which sus- how you can best equip yourself for the caliber of g) 
tain it and have you wondered how you could learn mature Christian leadership and Christian conviction p 
more about these things? Summer projects could pro- > you feel your association needs and deserves? Have g! 
vide you with one opportunity for broadening your you been wondering . . . how to lead discussions . . . * 
understanding of the concerns and values of the people how to plan better programs, worship services, retreats : 
C 
with whom and for whom you will be working. and conferences? Have you wondered how to help 
cabinet members and committee chairmen do a better = 
ARE YOU ENGAGED OR THINKING OF MARRIAGE job? Do you want to know more about budgets, the A 
SOON?—Have you thought how a project might help Student Christian Movement and the Christian faith? "1 
prepare you . . . by living closely with a group of men Leadership Training Schools are for YOU. yi 
OI 
d 
whoever you are, think and plan now for summer 1957 
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it 


other summer 


THIRTY ORGANIZATIONS, religious and private, spon- 
sor summer projects which provide opportunities for excit- 
ing new experiences, for urgently needed community serv- 
ice, tor travel and for study. These are listed in detail in 
Invest Your Summer, a 32-page catalogue published each 
year. Projects at home and abroad are included. 

Types of projects are: work camps, caravans, work sem- 
inars, study seminars, institutional service units, individual 
service, Community service and related projects. Copies may 
be obtained from the Commission on Youth Service Projects, 
Room A1207—257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Cost 
for single copy, 25c; 7 copies for $1; 100 for $10. Please 
‘nclose payment with order. 


:cumenical Voluntary Service | 


Lodged in the National Council of Churches, this office 
is the agency in the United States for the administration of 
the Voluntary Service Program of the Youth Department 
of the World Council of Churches. Annually, more than 35 
projects are held in over 20 countries—including most 


opportunities 


western European nations, the Near East, Japan and South- 
east Asia, Mexico, and Brazil. 


In the United States, plans for 1957 include a work camp 


at Accord Farms, New York, in cooperation with St. Sera- 


phim’s Foundation of the Russian Orthodox Church; Boggs 
Academy, Keysville, Georgia, a Negro boarding school; 
LaPlant, South Dakota, in the area of the Cheyenne Indian 
Agency; a combined work camp-community service project 
in Los Angeles, California; a work camp in Sitka, Alaska. 
Plans for a pilot project in institutional service are under 
way. 

The location of international camps, plus further details 
on domestic projects will be available December 10, 1956. 
All ecumenical projects are international, inter-racial, and 
inter-confessional—offering necessary service within the 
framework of the Christian fellowship. Along with Amer- 
ican applicants, a special invitation to participate is extended 
to overseas ‘students. For further information, write Ecu- 
menical Voluntary Service, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 


decisions—1957 


A new approach to the study of world affairs 


Are you looking for a new, challenging international re- 
lations program for second semester? Then why not look into 
“Decisions .-. . 1957” and join the thousands of students 
who will be analyzing, debating, and discussing the key 
foreign policy issues which now face this nation and its 
people. 

Early in December the Foreign Policy Association will 
announce the eight “Decisions ... 1957” picked by a 
committee of international relations experts to be the key 
issues facing the United States foreign policy makers. 

All sorts of possibilities are open. It is the type of pro- 
gram in which you could interest the entire campus, and 
possibly some of the community. Or it is a challenging pro- 
gram for just your Christian Association, in the course of 
which program you would certainly attract new members 
who would want the chance to take part in the exciting 
foreign policy discussions which will surely arise. 

You might sponsor a Decisions Week during which time 
one or all eight problems could be gone into thoroughly. 
All campus media could be used to full advantage—radio, 
newspaper, college forums and lectures. On the other hand 
you might make the Decisions the subject of your weekly 
or bi-weekly meetings—stretching the program over eight 
or sixteen weeks. 

If you are interested in this Decisions program write to 
AIRC for the Foreign Policy Association kit specially pre- 


pared for college programs. The contents of the kit will tell 
you how to organize and conduct your program. It will tell 
you about the materials available, including special FPA 
publications on “Decisions . . . 1957” and lists of films, 
bibliographies, speakers. (Watch for the Headline Series on 
“Decisions . . . 1957”). In the kit there will also be a 
valuable fact sheet and provocative opinion ballot. Send 
your request for this kit to the AIRC, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. 


THE JOY OF MEETING 


Have | wasted my days? No. 

| found it too difficult to keep away from friends. 
If | kept myself indoors shut in my room, 

| could have worked better 

But then | would have lost the pleasure of meeting new friends 

And renewing old friendships. 

The important thing in life is meeting; 

Personal face to face seeing, talking 

And entering into each other’s lives 

Is to me the most significant thing in life. 

The meaning of my life becomes clearer to me 

When | meet with the lives of other people— 

And in that meeting is a joy that passeth understanding; 
The Eternal breaks in at every meeting. 


M. A. Thomas 
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By LAUREN E. BRUBAKER, JR. 
Chaplain 
University of South Carolina 
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student’ 


on the Christmas 


And there were in the same country 
Students abiding in their rooms, 
Keeping watch over their books by night. 


We are grateful, our Father, for this reminder that you come to us 
where we are, engaged in the routine of our daily occupation. 


And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
And the glory of the Lord shown round about them: 


Grant, our Father, that we, on our campus and in our world, may 


have our eyes opened to perceive the glory of God at work around — 


us. 
And they were sore afraid. 


Forgive us our sense of shock and fear, for we had long since be- 
come indifferent to the fact of thy presence in our academic world. 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not: 
For, behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy 
Which shall be to all people. 


In our uncertainties and perplexities reassure us that we may trust 
in the good news that it is your purpose to act in our behalf. 


For unto you is born this day in the city of David 
A savior, which is Christ the Lord. | 


In this is our assurance. You have come to us this day (and each 
day) in the community of our campus as the Lord in whom our 
pursuit of knowledge must be centered if we would be delivered 
from rationalization and confusion. 


And suddenly there was with the angel 

A multitude of the heavenly hosts praising God 
And saying, Glory to God in the highest 

And on earth peace, good will toward men. 


Make us members of that host who with minds dedicated to God in 
gratitude make knowledge an instrument of peace and well being 
among men to the glory of God. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; 
You shall find the babe wrapt in swaddling clothes, 
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for use in worship 
either with alternate readers 
or as a litany 


story today 


Lying in a manger. 
Teach us to accept in humility the signs by which we are pointed to 


the truth of God where we least expect it so that we may not despise 
even those things which at first seem to lead away and obscure. 


And it came to pass as the angels were gone away from them into heaven, 
They said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, 

And see this thing which is come to pass 

Which the Lord hath made known unto us. 


Let us act without hesitation upon the knowledge we have received, 
for it is in our response to what God has made known that we find 
that God is with us. 

And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, 

And the babe lying in a manger. 
Confront us again and again, our Father, in the child of the manger, 


the man of the cross, the Lord of life. 


And when they had seen it, they made known abroad 
The saying which was told them concerning the child. 


Grant that in our seeking and in our speaking we may make known 
by the quality of our scholarship and the depth of our perception 
that we have learned of him. 


And all they that heard it wondered at those things 
Which were told them by the shepherds, 

But Mary kept all these things 

And pondered them in her heart. 

And the shepherds returned, glorifying and praising God 
For all the things that they had heard and seen, 

As it was told them. 


At times we must wonder and at times we must ponder, but in all 
things we must glorify and praise him who came to us where we 


are. 
May we be transformed by the renewal of our minds, that we may 
prove what is the will of God, what is good, acceptable and perfect. 


Amen. 
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Old English carols express deeply felt emotions which are por- 
trayed in the thoughts and words of Mary, Joseph, the shepherds 
and other common folk. Bruce Buckley, researcher in folk songs 
at the University of Indiana, compares these carols and ours. 


behind the christmas carols 


Tinkling bells and blaring horns, rushing crowds and amplified music 
—Christmastide. Naturally this aspect is only a segment of the season, 
but which part—the important or the trivial? The real or the unreal? 
It is difficult for a contemporary to step back and look at his own 
age with an unbiased eye and an objective mind. That may well be left 
to the opinion of the individual and to observers five centuries in the 
future. What clues will we leave behind which will represent our value 
system, our beliefs, and our spiritual probings? Will the theological 
tomes and psychological analyses of the 20th century paint a true 
picture of what you and | think, feel, and believe? Or will future 
observers turn to the stories we tell and the songs we sing as we now 
turn to the oral tradition of past generations for an insight into the 


meanings they found in life? 


Like sister and brother, let’s love one another 
Whilst we our lives do spend; 

Whilst we have space, let’s pray for grace 
And so let my carol end. 
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DURING THE 14th AND 15th CENTURIES there de- 


veloped in the British Isles and on the continent a form of 
vocal religious music called the carol. This form, emerging 
from the Middle Ages, was a product of a peasant renais- 
sance, the period of fermentation for the modern English 
drama, dance, and literature. It was an age of the growth of 
the democratic spirit and the development of literary ex- 
pression in the vernacular. The ballad, the folk lyric, the 
dance, grew to maturity during this: period and each form 
reflects the spirit of an age seeking expression and identity 
—a spirit which reached its apex in the Elizabethan Age. 

Today a carol is simply a religious hymn sung at Christ- 
mas. In the 14th century it still reflected the dance forms 
from which it emerged, the hilarity of the drama which it 
enriched, and the tragedies of everyday life from which its 
themes were drawn. 


A very human mother 


In its narrative form, the carol develops characters like 
Joseph, Mary, and Herod into important roles in their re- 
lation to the tiny child. They emerge as flesh and _ blood 
human beings who react to situations much as the singer, 
himself, might react. Mary is not portrayed as a sacred all- 
knowing being but rather as a mother with doubts and with 
fears. She is at times gentle and at times firm, with an added 
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ouch of feminine coyness. Her human doubts are summed 
yp in the answer she gives to Gabriel in one of the carols: 


Mary anon looked him upon, 
And said, “Sir, what are ye? 

I marvel much at these tidings 
Which thou hast brought to me. 
Married I am unto an old man, 
As the lot fell unto me; 
Therefore I pray, depart away, 
For I stand in doubt of thee.” 


“Mary!” he said, “be not afraid, 
But do believe in me: 
The power of the Holy Ghost 
Shall overshadow thee; 
Thou shalt conceive without any grief, 
As the Lord told unto me: 
God's own dear son from Heaven shall come, 
And shall be born of thee.” 


Mary's words are an expression of an eternal question of 
man and we share with her the doubt of human sufficiency 
(0 answer man’s needs and hopes. We gain assurance with 
Mary and her faith in God to surpass man’s inadequacy in 
Gabriel’s answer and the annunciation of the advent of the 
kingdom. Mary’s human qualities are further emphasized 
in the. Cherry Tree carol where we hear the expectant 
mother express the typical desires of her condition: 


Pluck me one cherry, Joseph, 
For I am with child. 


After the miracle of the tree bowing to the unborn babe, 
Mary says with a twinkle in her eye: 


If you pluck me one more cherry, 
His birthday I will tell. 


Joseph, the carpenter, is usually thought of as a silent figure 
who stands behind Mary and the baby with a loving smile. 
How different is the legendary Joseph of folk literature who 
reacts to the announcement of an unborn babe with the 
angered emotion of a jealous husband. 


Let him gather thee cherries 
That got thee with child! 


King Herod, usually forgotten today, brings the Christmas 
story of the carol into sharper focus. The Christ child, the 
new-born king, was not immediately accepted as the hope 
of the world on the night of his birth. The holy night was in 


of a poor working man who lived in a land ruled by tyr- 


was and the life men sought in the Messiah, the new-born 
child of God. | 

A typical carol from a 15th century pageant of the 
Shearmen and the Tailors points up this contrast in beauti- 
ful simplicity. 

~ Lully, lulla thou little tiny child 

By, by, lully, lullay. 


O sister too 
How may we do 


reality a horrid night. A poor child was born in a manger - 
with little food and less clothing; was born into the family ; 


anny. What a sharp contrast there was between life as it | 


For to preserve this day 
This poor youngling 
For whom we sing 
By, by, lully, lullay. 


Herod the king 

In his raging 

Charged he has this day 
His men of might 

In his own sight 

All young children to slay. 


That woe is me 

Poor child for thee 

And ever morn and day 
For thy parting 

Neither say nor sing 

By, by, lully, lullay. 


The full meaning of Christ 


This contrast might be termed the predominant religious 
motif of the carol period. The life of Christ is the ultimate 
expression of this reality: the joy of birth, the tragedy of 
death, the conquest of eternal life. Each aspect gives mean- 
ing to the other and the complete life comes into focus only 
when the entire story is understood. Christmas has no mean- 
ing without a Good Friday. The crucifixion is complete 
defeat without an Easter morn. The singer of the carol 
never forgets this totality and completes the perfect circle 
no matter if his carol is about Easter or Christmas. 


Then Mary took her babe 
And sat him on her knee 
Saying, “My dear son tell me 
What this world will be.” 


“O, 1 shall be as dead, mother, 
As the stones in the wall. 
O, the stones in the street, mother, 
Shall mourn for me all. 


“Upon Easter-day, mother, 
My uprising shall be. 
O the sun and the moon, 
Shall both rise with me.” 


mother, 


The story of Christmas is not just the story of a baby, but 
the whole life of Christ, his service to others, his perfect 
love that never fades even in death. The child is the symbol 
of selfless love, yet this love was so deep that Jesus bore the 
pain of rejection, and self sacrifice just as did the people 
who created the songs about him. Even the non-narrative 
carols convey this predominant theme in lyrical symbols. 


Down in yon forest be a hall 

It is covered over with purple and pall. 

In that hall there stands a bed 

It’s covered over with scarlet so red. 

Under that bed there runs a flood 

The one half runs water the other runs blood. 

At the hed’s foot there grows a thorn 

Which ever blows blossoms since he was born. 

Over that hed the moon shines bright 

Denoting our Savior was born this night. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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behind the 
Christmas carols 


CONTINUED 


Christian concepts and folk symbols 


Closely allied with this quest for the answer to the para- 
dox of everyday living was the use of traditional tales and 
ancient folk symbols to express Christian concepts. The 
above lyric was based on symbols originally expressing the 
death of a valiant knight who died in battle. How natural 
to transfer these symbols to the supreme knightly champion 
of man. The Holly and the Ivy, with its dancing, joyous 
melodic strains is another example of traditional symbols 
being recreated into meaningful Christian expression. 


The holly bears a berry as white as the milk 
And Mary bore Jesus who was wrapped up in silk. 


The holly bears a berry as green as the grass 
And Mary bore Jesus, who died on the cross. 


The holly bears a berry as black as the coal 
And Mary bore Jesus who died for us all. 


The holly bears a berry as blood it is red 
And Mary bore Jesus who rose from the dead. 


Or in its more familiar form: 


The holly and the ivy 

When they were both full grown 

Of all the trees that are in the woods 
The holly bears the crown. 


The true carol in its simple, direct way transcends the 
Christmas season and is sung during all seasons of the year: 
the heralding of spring, welcoming the New Year, blessing 
the harvest, Easter, Good Friday, and the holy days. It 
explores the deeper issues and speaks directly of man’s 
sorrows, man’s joys—of death and life. The traditional carol 
gives voice to common emotions of healthy people and in 
terms which are understood by all generations. 


Deeper than formal Christian expressions 


However, the carol was not the expression of every 
citizen of its day. We must not imagine a nation of people 
expressing their common faith in glorious chorus. On the. 
contrary, the carol was an expression of revolt. It broke 
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with the organized expression of Christian dogma ap: 
established ecclesiastical traditions. To be sure, the guidin, 
spirits of the new expression were among the searchin, 
leaders of the church but the carol drew upon the trag, 
tional folk expressions of the Christian faith. New signi 
cance was found in the legends, beliefs, and everyday e 
periences of the people who wished to express their fajp, 
in their own language and in terms with which they wep, 
familiar. The songs were created and survived despite th 
lack of official sanction. When their singing was outlawe 
by Cromwell, the carol went underground to join the streap 
of oral tradition. There the carol has remained to this day 
shining joyfully through the solemn chords of the romantic 


age and the blaring chaos of tin-pan alley. 


The first good joy that Mary had 
It was the blessing of one 

To see the blessed Jesus Christ 
When he was first her son. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of two 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
To make the lame to go. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of three 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
To make the blind to see. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of four 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
To read the Bible o'er. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of five 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
To bring the dead alive. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of six 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
Upon the crucifix. 


The next good joy that Mary had 
It was the joy of seven 

To see her own son, Jesus Christ 
To wear the crown of heaven. 


And what of our music? 


This is a glimpse of the past seen through their songs, 4 
well we might be gazed upon by a casual observer five cet- 
turies hence. Today we enjoy and respond to the Christma 
music made available to us. Do these songs speak to ou 
condition? What will future generations say was our religious 
faith and our spiritual expression in song? Will it be “a red 
nose shining through a white Christmas”? or perhaps “ 
silent babe on a midnight clear”? Maybe the true feeling 0 
the Twentieth Century lies hidden in our folk expressions 
the spiritual and the gospel hymn...Or in the beautiful mod¢ 
ern carol: 

I wonder as I wander out under the sky, 

How Jesus our Savior did come for to die 
For poor ordinary people, like you and like I; 
I wonder as I wander, out under the sky. 
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Ain book reviews 


Chosen Peoples, by Denis Baly. 
United Student Christian Council, 
156 Fifth Ave., NYC, $1.25. Ten 
or more copies, 10% off; 25 or 
more, 20% off; over 50, 30% off. 


CHOSEN PEOPLES, the book which 
is the occasion for the reflections 
which follow, was written by. Denis 
Baly at the invitation of the United 
Student Christian Council. It is intended 
to be the chief study book for the De- 
cember ecumenical conferences and 
conversations called by the USCC, and 
one hopes, for extended and intensive 
study on campuses for the remainder 
of the present academic year. 

This is a singularly provocative book. 
Theologians are instructed, in the au- 
thor’s introduction, that this book was 
not written for them. No reader should 
be misled by this. For the book is, as is 
proper for the occasion of its writing, a 
theological book. Themes which are 
central in the developed presentation 
are revelation and election, the mercy 
and judgment of God, the doctrine of 
the Trinity as it 1s related to the nature 
and function of the Church, the topics 
of science and religion, the function of 


the university, and the practical impli- 


cations of all this for the Christian’s 
role in the university, the Church and 


the nation. It is worthy of notice that 


Mr. Baly has managed to write on 
these topics without mentioning the 
name of a single theologian or theolog- 
ical “school.” This is important for at 


least two reasons: it takes away the - 


occasion for any gross display of intel- 
lectual pride by readers and discussants 
and it makes it possible to isolate in a 
striking form the essential problems. 
Mr. Baly has evidently known of our 
reputation in America of being a Bible- 
buying rather than a Bible-reading peo- 
ple. The most significant aspect of the 
book as a whole, in my opinion, is that 
it utilizes rather than merely advocates 
a “Biblical perspective.” It may even 
turn out to be the case that this is the 
best available introduction to “Bible 
study.” It enables us to “see through 
(i.e., by means of) Biblical categories, 
rather than the more common practice 


of looking at Biblical categories to attest 
to their significance and superiority to 
other frames of meaning. There are 
helpful books about the Bible—I think 
especially of Dr. Bernhard Anderson’s 
two books'—and Chosen Peoples is 
neither. a substitute nor an alternative 
to this type of material. Baly, by taking 
the Bible seriously, helps us to take 
God seriously. Only careful and patient 
study of the material in this book will 
prevent USCC in and through its mem- 
ber movements from becoming one 
more means of bogging down on the 
topic of techniques. Our “united wit- 
ness,” if it is to be helpful, must be our 
united witness to God-in-Christ and to 
God-in-Christ—but prayerfully let us 
hope, not to our unitedness nor to our 
disunitedness! Each of the nine chap- 
ters of Chosen Peoples is headed by a 
group of Bible passages—and each 
chapter is, in part, a running commen- 
tary upon the meaning and significance 
of the passages. It is refreshing indeed 
to find a book which even intimates that 
the Bible is important because illumi- 
native, rather than a problem worthy of 
modern man’s mettle. Rather than ad- 
vocating the Bible’s relevance, Chosen 
Peoples introduces the reader to the 
merciful severity of God’s_ elective 
grace. 

The book itself has a deceptively 
simple structure. The first three chap- 
ters deal with God’s Proper Work (the 
revelation of Himself to His creation), 
His Own People (the Church as the 
“people of God’) and His Strange 
Work (the judgment and mercy of 
God, seen in the context of the nation). 
Chapter IV is an interlude, treating the 
topic of the University and the question 
of Truth. Chapters V to VIII deal with 
the “‘marks” of the Church in the cate- 
gories provided by Bishop Newbigin in 
his The Household of God, culminating 
in an examination of the “unity” of the 
Church. The concluding chapter deals 


with the question “What then must we 


do?” The major achievement of the 
contents of these chapters is that the 


|! Rediscovering the Bible ($3.50); The 
Unfolding Drama of the Bible (50c). Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 


reader is never allowed to forget that 
the central preoccupation is with God, 
His will and His activity. In a very im- 
portant way, Mr. Baly’s study makes his 
own statement urgent and illuminating: 
“We have always to remember that we 
are answerable to God for our actions. 
It is at one and the same time the most 
comforting and the most frightening 
thing about God that he is interested in 
what we do.” 

If this book is studied with the seri- 
ousness which it deserves it will enable 
all movements within USCC to re-assess 
the spectacle of their struggling for 
positions of prestige and power on col- 
lege and university campuses. There is 
hardly a passage which does not deal 
critically (in its implications) with our 
institutional patterns of group survival. 
It would be helpful for example, if we 
learned in all our Associations to sub- 
stitute Baly’s question about “program” 


and “activity”: “Is there anything in it 


which makes it more difficult for peo- 
ple to see God?” for the more perva- 
sive question we generally ask, “How 
many can we get out?” 

There is one reflection which comes 
to mind after pondering Chosen Peo- 
ples which seems to have special rele- 
vance to the question: Is there any 
future for the Y Movement? This ques- 
tion has been asked, and will probably 
continue to be asked. Baly does not 
deal with this, of course. But in his 
chapters on the “marks” of the Church 
there is a theme which is summarized 
in the statement: ““The moment we say, 
‘This is the one thing which we must 
never betray, we are likely to be found 
betraying that very thing.” He elabo- 
rates this by discussing the faithless 
forms which faith assumes, of the very 
exclusive form of “inclusiveness” of 
some Church types, and of the glaring 
problem of spiritless spirituality. If, as 
it appears, we are moving into a period 
of renewed determination on the part 
of the Y Movement to maintain its 
identity, what kind of a chapter should 
we be writing to illustrate how we deny 
our affirmations when we say, “This is 
the one thing which we must never be- 
tray’? It is not clear to me how this 
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many who find themselves in courses 
where other texts are ‘assigned would |" 
do well to consult this work, especially [™ 
if they are exposed to a presentation | | 
that deprecates religious faith in favor | 
of philosophy, or on the other hand, }™ 
by a presentation that deprecates the [! 
contribution of philosophy in deference |: 
to religious faith. Here is a creative ang | 
balanced appraisal of the creative re. |S 
lationship between faith and reason ang ]5 
a discussion of almost all of the areas of [™ 
concern embraced by the philosophy nn 
of religion. na) 
EDWARD L. LONG, jr. |“ 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute B 


zation, is succinct and illuminating. The 
heart of Whitehead’s thesis is that “ra- 
tional religion must have recourse to 
metaphysics for a scrutiny of its terms. 
At the same time it contributes its own 
independent evidence which meta- 
physics must take account of in fram- 
ing its description. You cannot shelter 
theology from science, or science from 
theology, nor can you shelter either of 
them from metaphysics, or metaphysics 
from either of them. The contribution 
of religion is the recognition that our 
existence is more than a succession of 
bare facts. We live in a common world 
of mutual adjustments, of intelligible 


book reviews 
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chapter is to be written, but it is clear 
that until we begin to write it we shall 
not have entered fully into the conver- 
sation about the Church and the Uni- 
versity and the World that Mr. Baly has 


so helpfully begun. ROBERT MICKEY 
Franklin and Marshall College 


Religion in the Making, by Alfred 
North Whitehead, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1956. $3. 


IN THIS FAST CHANGING world of 


theological and philosophical thought it relations, of valuations, of zest after | 
is unusual to have a series of addresses purposes, of joy and grief, of interest Beginnings in Theology, by Jack |“ 
given in 1926 re-issued in book form centered on self, of interest directed be- Finegan, Association Press, New ed 

wit 


yond self. . . .” Religion contributes an 
immortal fact to the order which in- 
forms the world. 
It is a small book but packed full of 
arresting, thought-provoking ideas. 
HAROLD W. COLVIN 


York, 1956. 234 pp. $3. 


ONE OF THE BASIC ASSERTIONS fil. 
of Protestantism is that God has given | 
each man the duty and the right to stim 
think through for himself questions 


in 1956. Yet there is a freshness and 
contemporaneity about these Lowell 
lectures of 1926 which makes this book 
very exciting. Perhaps it is because it 
deals with one of the crucial problems 
of modern religious thought, the rela- 


tion of philosophy and theology. 
Dr. 


Whitehead’s description of the 


growth of religion in history from rit- 


Executive, Geneva Region YMCA 


Faith, Reason, and Existence: An In- 


concerning his faith. Unfortunately, 
however, far too many who call them- 
selves Protestants have been content to 
accept half-truths and misinformation 


et troduction to Contemporary Phi- a5 the basis for their faith. The Church's | "e 
$1.25 guides to faith | eS of ae by John A. teachers and theologians have been | > 
. | ream utchison, Oxfor University partly to blame for this; for they have d 
JESUS AND HIS PEOPLE $ Press, New York, 1956. 306 pp. failed to make available an easy to read | / 
Poul Miser 5 $4.50. and understandable but basically solid THI 
Wet tment in wat 1S HOPED THAT MANY READ. theology fr the echer Hap 
porte ( ERS of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN will at least partly corrected with the ap- 
greatest biblical scholars. : meet this book in the formal encounter pearance of Dr. Jack Finegan’s new bet 
DID JESUS RISE f of course work, since it is designed aS 8 book, “Beginnings in Theology.” Dr. Wor 
FROM THE DEAD? Finegan is not an unknown writer as 
James merits reading by those whose interest terec 
A re-examination of every scriptural refer- in the subject matter is extra-curricular » | popt 
once and whose curiosity about its subject for 
| shed by mention only two. 
BEGINNING FROM _‘The sections relating to God and | 
JERUSALEM : written in straightforward style. Indeed, Christ (areas in which the beginning for § 
John Foster ) seekers’ questions usually lie) are prob- a 
A compact, highly readable history of ; C ably the most helpful and are certainly ee 
AD. he woke areers the most satisfactory. In his section on 
even clearer. ¢ In Religious Education the 
FROM BRAHMA TO CHRIST THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- quen 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation urch” position. The reader coming 
Lakshimibai Tilak 5 for careers. ia religious education The demand | from the more traditional Reformed or 
The moving story of Narayan Waman Tilak, { a School’s ae is very great. | Catholic positions will be left quite un- ei 
told by his wife who shared 5 major. satisfied with his treatment of Baptism 
a year. and Holy Communion. It seems to this 
These World Christian Books are | ¢ Summer School. writer that Dr. Finegan has dealt en- me 
published by the YMCA‘s ¢ For catalogue and further information write— tirely too summarily with the practice mig 
ASSOCIATION PRESS Walter Houston Clark, Dean of infant baptism which the majority i. 
Room 1 ‘ 

291 New York 7 | ss shuren prac, an 
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f baptism as an opportunity to ex- 
his own views. 
Likewise, in his treatment of Holy 
gmmunion, Dr. Finegan devotes only 
pout «a page to the theology of the 
iord’s Supper, and the rest of the 
hapter to an exposition of its develop- 
nent in the ca life of the church. 
js important as*this historical material 
; this reader felt a crying need for a 
nore detailed delineation of the Doc- 
rine of the Real Presence which the 
gajority Of Protestant Christians hold 
common, 
But—in spite of these two rather 
grious exceptions, this is a book which 
gn be recommended enthusiastically to 
myone Who wishes to begin to wrestle 
vith problems theology. We are 
yateful to Dr. Finegan for helping to 
il a great gap in our literature and 
or doing it in such an interesting and 
timulating way. 

ANDREW M. YOGGY 
Immanuel Union Church 

Staten Island 


the Living of These Days: An Auto- 
biography, by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick. Harper and Bros., New York, 
1956. 324 pp. $4. 


THE IMPACT of Harry Emerson Fos- 
lick upon the life and thought of 
American Protestantism in the years 
between and including the two great 
World Wars is a significant aspect of 


recent Christian history. To be sure, 


theological opinion is no longer cen- 
tered where it was when he was its 
popular spokesman, but the victories 
for honest inquiry in religion and for 
fundamental intellectual integrity toward 
which he strove are too frequently taken 
for granted in our day—a day when in 
many ways these virtues are too rare 
and under more subtle attack than ever 
before. | 

In a fascinating style, Fosdick tells 
the story of his life, digressing fre- 
quently to include a restatement of the 
basic perspective that has motivated his 
ministry. There is a certain charming 
paradox in a book that begins with a 
study of his ancestry and ends with a 
review of the liberal social and. the- 
ological convictions for which Fosdick 
has been famous. At one point he re- 
calls with gratitude a boyhood experi- 
ence with military training and, at 
another. restates the pacifist case. Per- 


haps the real clue to Fosdick’s power 


has been his ability to be both a con- 


servative and a liberal in the best sense 
of each term. 

The entire book is crammed with 
fascinating anecdotes and homespun 
wisdom. Perhaps nothing is more to the 
point than Fosdick’s comments upon 
the change of theological opinion dur- 
ing his lifetime. He warns against any 
form of orthodoxy (old or new) that 
is oblivious to the need for intellectual 
honesty and freedom. He recounts how 
he was able, when teaching young men 
at Union Seminary during his final 
active years, to tell which of them had 
come to their neo-orthodox convictions 
through a personal rediscovery of the 
truth in classical Christian insights and 
which of them were taking the ortho- 
doxy second-handedly. Fosdick wisely 
concludes that unless one’s “‘neo-ortho- 
doxy” involves the values liberalism 
rightly cherishes as well as corrects the 
insights which liberalism unwisely for- 
gets, it is not worth its salt. A reading 
of this volume will show why we ought 
to agree. 

EDWARD L. LONG, JR. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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